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AN ANSWER TO MR. GRAHAM’S QUES- 
TIONS TO THE A. B. C. F. M. BY A POLISH 
NOBLEMAN, S. E. VON’ WYSZOMIRSKI. 


(Concluded from No. 3. page 13.) 


19. To question 21st. 

They wean their children generally after 
they have attained the age of 12 months; 
a few cases however might be found, where 
they nurse them a few months longer or 
shorter. ‘The child of the peasant is, from its 
first to its sixth or seventh year, dressed in 
nothing but a single Jong linen shirt, hang- 
ing down almost to its heels. They never 
wear hats nor caps, nor shoes nor boots, nor 
pantaloons ; in short, nothing but that shirt. 
They are kept as clean as possible But as 
soon as they can crawl, they are suffered to 
run about the house and tu be in the open 
air with other children. One might say that 
a child of a Polish peasant is a ‘real 
child of free air,” for they are under roof 
only when they eat or sleep, spending all 
day in running in the field and using all the 
exercise connected with the different sports 
of children.* They are not, however, put 
very early to hard labor, for they are gradu- 





* Indeed, no weather is bad enough to keep them 
in the house;—they run in their shirts in the strongest 
rain or hail, and in the greatest storm under the free 
heaven;—and play bare-footed in the deep snow or 
take a slide on the ice. Their feet very often look 
as red as claret, and yet without covering on their 
heads, without any thing but their shirts, they fear- 
lessly encounter frost and every kind of bad weather, 
and do not take colds or coughs, but are as fresh 
and blooming, and healthier and stronger, than all 
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ally employed in tending geese, ducks, hogs, 
cattle, horses, &c., and afterward taught to 
plough and to do the harder labor of the field. 
After the children are weaned, they are soon 
fed with fine buckwheat or millet grit cook- 
ed in milk; but it takes but a short time, 
when they commence, to join the other mem- 
bers of the family at the common table. The 
peasants make no great ceremony with their 
children in any respect ; but think that the 
less care there is taken of them, the better 
they will prosper, and I am tempted to say, 
that they are very correct in their opinions. 
20. To the question 22d. 

The 17th year for the female, and the 
20th for the male, is the general marriage 
age among the Polish peasants. 

21. To the question 23d. 

Polygamy is never heard of among them, 
and concubinage but very seldom to be 
found. 

22. To the question 24th. 

They are continent and chaste very gen- 
erally. 

23. To the question 25th. 

The peasant’s wife works out of doors 
whenever the cares of house-keeping permit 
it; but it generally happens, that after she 
is married, all her time must be devoted in 
performing the work about the house, and 
thus it follows, that only young females have 
time to work in field; but even these do 
not do the heavy but the easier kinds of 
work. However, out-doors working can by 
no means be called degrading to the wo- 
men, not among the peasants of Poland, 
where work is a general and common prac- 
tice. The peasant respects his wife highly, 
and never does any thing of importance 
without having first consulted her. There 
seems, indeed, to be no difference in the au- 
thority of the wife and the husband; both 
filling a station in which the wife is equally 
as important asthe husband. Affection, love, 
kindness to each other and indulgence, are 
the common virtues of these matrimonial 
connections. 





those children who are not permitted to look through 
the key hole of the entry door when it rains, for fear 


























































24. To the question 26 and 27. 
They are very industrious, and Jabor hard 
and continually. Indolence is considered 
among them one of the unpardonable sins. 
Being through all their lives engaged in 
agriculture, they of course are at least two 
thirds of their time in the open air. 
25. To the question 28th. 
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The Polish peasant is fameus for his easy | 
temperament, his sprightliness and activity ; | 
and makes an excellent footman as well as 
cavalier. 





when his feet are not wet; there is not a 
storm, nor an inclemency of any kind, to 
which he is not exposed ; and do you think 
Lim unhappy or melancholy !—do you ima- 
gine him sick, weak, and dying? Ohno! 
There is not a happier, nor a healthier, 
nor a more contented being in this world, 
than the Polish peasant. At day-break, 
when the birds scarcely begin to move on 
the branches where dark night put them to 
sleep, the air and forest, the valley and the 


All their movements are quick | hill, echo with the joyous and innocent songs 
and spirited ; and they are very fond of | of the Polish peasant. 


At noon, when the 


dancing, which they perform with great ease | oppressive rays of the sun cause every ani- 
and much grace. Young and old dance al- , mated being to seek shelter under the shadow 
most once in every week, and this is one of | of a tree or wall; when shrubs and plants 


their chief amusements and exercises. Their | drop aside their weary heads, the Polish 


dancings generally commence about 4 o'clock 
P. M. and continue to about 9 o'clock in 
the evening. 
26. To the question 29th. 
Their average height is about 6 feet. 
27. To the question 30 and 31. 

They are generally well proportioned and 
symmetrical in their bodies, and extraordi- 
nary beauties are not uncommon among 
them. Cripples or deformed figures, are 
seldom to be found among them. Their 


teeth are remarkably white, healthy and | 


regular, so much so that the peasant is very 
often envied by the inhabitants of the cities 
for this peculiar blessing, which very fre- 
quently is denied to them. 
28. To the question 32d. 

They are graceful, supple, and active, and 
uncommonly strong. ‘They are famous for 
their endurance, and even history says, thag 


the Polish peasant can endure cold and | 


heat, hunger and thirst. But indeed, there 
is scarcely another race of people on earth, 
who are equal in these respects with the 
Polish peasant. His life is the life of la- 
bor, from his early youth to the very verge 


of death; he has no other rest but that of a |! 
He rises in |: 
summer, spring, and autumn at 3 o'clock in | 


few hours on Sabbath days. 


the morning, and remains in the field until 
night, performing the hardest labor a man 
can do; and in winter, he never is found in 
bed after 4, for his cattle, sheep, and swine, 
want to be taken care of ;—his agricultural 
instruments, wagons, house furniture, want 
to be repaired and made anew; his house 
must be provided with wood, &c. And yet, 
how many weeks does he spend in doing 
such labor, when he takes nothing but cold 
bread and water! How many cold and 
damp nights does he spend in open air, 
sleeping on the bare ground, without any 
other covering but his single, scanty dress! 
How often does the rain wet his clothing to 
his very skin, and he remains so long in it, 
that sunshine or air dry iton him! There 
ds not one day, I might say, in the year, 


|| peasant boldly encounters the burning rays, 
;and singing again his song, he openly an- 
/nounces that he is not tired nor discontent- 
ed. And in the evening, when those who 
|have done nothing during the day, feel 
| weary; when they sit at luxurious tables, or 
rest in arm-chairs gaping with impatience at 
the slow approach of the hour of sleep, even 
_then the song of the peasant is heard. His 
| hut is poor, and yet very rich, for it is the 
_ habitation of contentedness. He is always 
at ease, and never disappointed, for he does 
not hunt after riches, glory, or fame. His 
|! house, fields, and meadows, are the territo- 
|| ries within whose boundaries his wishes are 
| gratified. His herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep are his subjects, and all the care of 
his government is to improve their condi- 
tion. The Polish peasant feels not incon- 
venient or unhappy at the want of looking 
glasses, sofas, carpets, cooks, rich tables, 
clocks, physicians, &c. &c. He does not 
|) want them :—a large sheet of beautiful wa- 
ter is his splendid looking glass—his sofa, 
the aromatic bank of a murmuring, joyful 
spring—the meadow, with its splendid and 
inimitable embroidery and weft of colored 
and fragrant flowers and boquets, spread un- 
der his daneing feet, the most luxurious car- 
pet—he willingly dispenses with cooks and 
rich tables, for his never wanting appetite 
dresses his single and simple meal with all 
the art of combined cookery; and his con- 
, tentedness adorns his poor table with riches 
greater than those of Croesus. And clocks, 
they are wholly useless to him—his intimate 
| relation with the always regular sun enables 
| him to tell, in the time of day, the exact 
hour—and in the night, the cock rings in his 
ear, the time just past. Physicians—he is 
| not anxious for their acquaintance—his con- 
| stant health enables him to be without their 
; council and without their saltpeter pills. 
| But to the question. ‘That the Polish peas- 
| sant is able to endure protracted fatigue, the 
| above statement of his labor in the field in all 
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| kinds of weather, and his constant cheerful- 
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ness, give ample and conclusive testimony. || 
However, there are very many other proofs | 
of their endurance. We know, by history, | 
that the Polish infantry is one of the best of 
all nations. And what, I ask, makes it-so. | 
Why, nothing but their physical strength, | 
their accustomed, and, as I might say, natu- | 
ral qualification of enduring protracted fa- | 
tigue, exposure and privation. The Polish | 
infantry can march under the pressure of its | 
baggage, muskets, and cartridges, and in the | 
heat of mid-summer, 40 English miles a day, | 
and at the close of its march it is still lively 
and spirited enough to attack the enemy, |, 
and to remain in the hottest engagement for 
hours, without being tired to death, or fall- | 
ing down motionless. 
29. Tothe question 33d. 

I do not think that the Polish peasantry are 
much subject to disease, nor can I say that 
there is prevailing among them any peculiar 
kind of disease. I am also unacquainted 
with their mode of treating diseases. About 
the “ Pilica,” a disease of Poland alone, 
Malte Brun’s Geography, under the head 


Poland, gives better information than I am 


able to. 
30. To the question 34 and 35. 
Probably the same with the New-England 
States. Extraordinary longevity seems to 
be, however, more common in Poland than 
here. Ninety years is there considered | 
very old age. 
31. To the question 36th. 


They generally retain their special senses || 


and intellectual faculties to the very verge of 
their lives. Except sight and hearing, the 
other senses are very seldom impaired by 
even the oldest individuals, 

32. To the questions 37 to 40 inclusive. 

Iam unable to give any answer to these 
questions. 

33. To the question 41 and 42. 

As in Poland the nobility and the higher 
only classes can successfully exert themselves 
in higher pursuits, the peasantry seem not 
to attempt to enter into such engagements 
as would claim much mental exercise and 
excitement. Their intellectual and moral 
powers are, therefore, not highly cultivated. 

34. To the question 43 and 44. 

They are indeed remarkable for mental 
and moral activity in the sphere they oc- 
cupy; and their energy, their natural wit 
and brightness of intellect, are strongly per- 
ceptible. 

Melancholy and insanity are unknown 
among them. 
35. To the question 45th. 
Answered elsewhere. 
; 36. To the questions 46 and 47. 
The Polish peasantry are Roman Cath- 
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as well as the objects of worship, are known 
to all who are acquainted with Catholicism. 
However, they are not so grossly supersti- 
tious as many of the south European nations. 
Their priests exercise much influence and 
authority among them, but only so far as 
they seem to be superior to them by their 
education. 
37. To the question 48th. 

Their civil government is despotical im 
the highest sense of the word, and conse- 
quently, unfavorable to individual enterprise 
and to the developement of their national 
energy. 

38. To the question 49th. 

They are famous for their poetical abili- 

ties. In some parts of Poland the peasants 


_are singing and at the same time composing 
‘the following verses of their songs. 


It is 
true their poetry is not of the kind an ed- 
ucated man might compose, but it bears 


the visible and cloudless stamp of their feel- 


ings. Musical talent is also common among 
them. Painting, sculpture, and architecture 
are objects which I had no opportunity to 
observe. 
39. To the question 50th. 
I cannot answer this question. 
40. To the question 51. 

They are warlike and brave, but not fero- 
cious, nor cruel. Mercy, compassion, be- 
nevolence and hospitality are very common 
| amoug them. 

41. To the question 52d. 
| Vice and crime, in comparison with other 
| nations, and considering the circumstances 
| of their education, are rare indeed among 
the Polish peasants. 

42. To the question 53. 

| This question I can answer only imper- 
fectly, as different parents use different 
| means of punishing ther neglectful or vi- 
cious children. However, I can say that 
| corporeal punishment is not very common 
}among them, nor is cruelty of parents to 
wards their children often met with. Ad- 
motion seems to be the chief means of cor- 
recting the evils of children. 

43. To the question 54. 

The civil mode of punishment is that of 
all other enlightened nations. The criminal 
code decides upon all the crimes committed. 

CATCHING COLD. 
From the Library of Health. 

‘“* Why, my dear sir, how hoarse you are! 
where did you catch such a cold ?” 

The poor man, enveloped from head to 
foot with fur, surtout, wrapper, cloak and 
India rubbers, replied—‘ Oh, I caught it 
night before last. The bells rang for fire, 
and I stepped to the door without cap, cloak. 
or boots, and ina moment I felt a chill strike , 








olics, without exception, and their mode 








through me.” 

















“ How imprudent!” , 
“‘Imprudent? why, I’ve done the same 
' thing a hundred times before, and it never 
hurt me. And besides, I did all I could to 
prevent the bad effects of the exposure. I 
ate heartily of molasses candy, drank as 
much stewed quaker* as I could force down 
and went to bed and took asweat. But to 
no purpose ; and now I expect that this cold 
will hang on until spring.” 

Unhappy man! undoubtedly it will; or 
perhaps it will hurry him to an untimely 
grave. 

Let us linger a moment by the couch of 
that interesting girl, whose beaming eye and 
rosy cheek would indicate health, did not 
the vapid breath and wasted form tell too 
truly of the mocker, consumption. Let us 
ask her of the origin of her illness. 

“Oh, sir, I was always well, very well. I 
was one day taking a long walk, when a 
shower came up, andI wet my feet—only 
damped them a little. I had done it repeat- 
edly before, without suffering at all, and 
therefore thought nothing of it at the time. 
After the shower we spent the lovely hour of 
twilight in singing songs on the bank of the 
river. From that night I have not known a 
well hour.” 

The man who caught the cold, (or rather, 
according to his own views, whom the cold 
caught,) at the alarm of fire, never once 
thinks that the fact which he states, that the 
exposure which made him sick at one time 
produced no harm at another, proves con- 
clusively that at the latter time he was pre- 
disposed to disease ; that there was a great 
difference in his physiological condition at 
the different times; and that this difference 
was owing mainly if not entirely to his vol- 
untary habits. He never thinks of his luxu- 
rious dinners, his 9 o’clock suppers, his ci- 
gars, his ale, or his wines; he never thinks 
that even his blind attempts at prevention, his 
outraging his stomach with boiling hot mo- 
Jasses and vinegar, may have contributed to 
aggravate the disease ; no, all these, and a 
thousand other practices and habits which 
have becn imperceptily but surely preparing 
him for disease, are overlooked; and the 
whole mischief is charged upon the momen- 
tary imprudence of stepping into the pure 
air of heaven, unmuffled and unshod ! 

The victim of consumption has never in- 
quired how the robust daughter of Erin, or 
the hardy Indian squaw, will endure, with- 





*I know of no other term to designate this mess. 
This, I believe, is a Rhode Islandism; and for fear it 
may not be understood, I will give a recipe for mak- 
ing the article. To halfa pint of molasses add one 

of venegar, of pepper and mustard a teaspoonful 
each, a lump of butter of the size of a pullet’s egg, 
(some ‘hot drops,’ if you have them, would im- 
prove it,) boil the whole fifteen minutes, and take it 
as hot as possible. 
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out injury, a hundred times what she endur- 
ed at the price of her life. ‘‘ Ob, their con- 
stitutions are different!’ Who made them 
to differ? God ‘‘ made of one blood all” 
men; whence then the difference? We 
answer, from the customs of society and the 
habits of the individual. Let us not be mis- 
understood. We do not affirm that this lady 
could ever endure what the vigorous Irish 
women can easily endure; but we do affirm 
that the whole difference is owing, partly, 
perhaps, to the habits of her ancestors, more 
to the treatment she received from her pa- 
rents, but mainly to her own voluntary ha- 
bits, not to nature. Can it be believed that 
it was necessary, in the nature of things, 
that she should take that cold which should 
result in her death? Has our kind Father 
in heaven suspended human life upon so brit- 
tle a thread? Has he made it necessary 
that we should walk on our feet, that the 
rains of heaven should fall to refresh the 
earth, and furnish drink for plants, for beast 
and for man, and yet we cannot put these 
feet upon this same wet ground without 
catching our deaths? Has he curtained 
forth the beautiful heavens over our heads 
to distil disease and death upon the loveliest 
portion of his creation? Has he carpeted 
the green earth beneath our feet, lighted up 
so gloriously ‘‘ the bridal chamber of the set- 
ting sun,” spangled the heavens with night’s 
splendid host, and filled all creation, air, 
earth and sea, with delighted life? and when 
man, with the full yearnings of a desire 
which his Maker implanted in him, goes 
forth to join the general joy, must he find 
that all these but lure him to destruction ? 
Oh, let every principle of philosophy and 
every sentiment of piety forbid the dishonor- 
ing thought. 

And yet this loved one, around whom tbe 
affections of the lover, the husband, the 
child, are just entwining themselves, who 
was formed to bless the world with a long 
life, goes thus in the spring of her bright 
existence to her “long home,’ and “ the 
mourners go about the streets,” attributing 
her early death to that hour of girlish play. 
Now we do not contend that that exposure 
was not the immediate exciting cause of the 
disease, but we contend that the true causes 
lay further back. Must the whole evil be 
charged to the evening walk, and nothing to 
a long course of bad habits? Nothing to 
the garter, destroying the circulation in the 
lower extremities, and to the tight and thin 
stocking, and the thinner and tighter shoe— 
all leaving the feet especially liable to intro- 
duce disease? Nothing to the lacing which 
was commenced in the cradle, and has been 
gradually increased until the body has been 
compressed into an hour-glass figure, and 
the poor lungs anti stomach have been com- 
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pelled to labor in one half the space which 
nature designed they should have? Noth- 
ing to the habit of spending whole days and 
weeks without one hour’s vigorous exercise 
in the pure air? Nothing to the unnatural 
restraints of a fashionable boarding school ? 
Nothing to balls, theatres and cotillons, with 
their impure atmospheres, their excessive , 
fatigue, their sudden transitions from heat 
to cold, their sleepless nights, and unseason- 
able’ meals of cake and wine, ices, confec- 
tionary, &&c.? Nothing to the daily, almost 
hourly dosing from infancy with hot coffee, | 
tea, spices, and perhaps chalk, magnesia, | 
slate pencils, &c. &&c.? No! no! we never | 
blame any or all of these; but—she took 
cold ! 

Strange as it seems, it is true that we at- 
tribute our diseases to anything, everything, | 
or nothing, sooner than to their true causes, 
We blame everything but our flesh-pots, and 
our grease-pots, our coffee-pots and our tea- 
pots,—everything but our own dear habits, | 
We seem to think that at particular seasons, 
some malignant demons brood over our | 
dwellings; and the moment we step out, | 
they seize us, and we sink, the helpless vic- | 
tims of their malice, until their ‘tender . 
mercies” release us. 

The season for ‘ colds” is now arrived. 
Many a graceful form, now treading in | 
queenly pride the halls of fashion, will in a | 
short time become the prey of fatal con- | 
sumption, Many a laughing beauty, who | 
now, night after night, in delirious excite- 
ment, threads the mazy dance, will soon be 
called to “ walk through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death.” Many an eye, now 
flashing with delight, shall shortly be lighted 
up with the unearthly brightness of disease, 
and, before another autumn’s loveliness shall 
greet it, shall be forever dimmed. Our love- 
liest ones, shall be taken, and is there no 
help? Oh, turn not thoughtlessly away 
from this subject, parent, lover, husband, for 
it is for your life; and one who knows too 
well the bitterness of loss and loneliness, 
would press upon you this timely caution. 
Disregard not the oft repeated warnings of 
our intelligent physicians, and the dictates 
Look well to 





to those whom you love, by a Providence 
who works by means. 

When shall we be willing to be undeceived 
upon this subject? When will we cease to 
When will it be 
believed that ‘‘God made man upright, but 
that he has sought out many inventions?” 
When will the perversions of habit cease to 
be mistaken for the laws of nature? When 


shall our sufferings be viewed in their true 
light, as the inevitable consequences of trans- 
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delusion, that our dearest interests are at the 
mercy of blind chance, of reckless fate, or 
of a revengeful Deity? Oh, when shall 
man be restored to the purity and the bless- 
edness of that period, when ‘‘ the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ?” CAVE. 
COL. HASKETT’S EXPERIMENT 
ON BREAD AND WATER. 


In the summer of 1833, Colonel Haskett, 
of South Carolina, travelled on foot 2200 
miles in 70 days, with no other food than 
bread and water. Towards the close of his 
task, he kept 200 miles in advance of his 
time, and lectured in the principal towns 
through which he passed on the influence of 
luxury, and its effects on the digestive sys- 
tem. The following notice is copied from 
the Boston Globe of Sept. 1833. 

‘“‘Col. Haskett is not confined, as we hear, 
to any particular number of miles a day, 
though he prescribes forty, as being a con- 
venient distance. He travels on any of the 
public post roads, but is not obliged, by the 
terms of his undertaking, to travel on con- 
tinuously in any particular direction. 

“* We are inclined to believe that there is 
no Charlatanism in this exploit. The Col. 
proposes, after his task is completed, to sub- 
mit himself, under a similar process, to the 
scrutiny of any respectable gentleman of our 
own community, who may be induced, by 
an enlightened curiosity, to put his pedes- 
trian powers and habits of abstinence to 
the test. He will undertake, while among 
us, to travel 40 miles a day, for one week, 
with no other sustenance whatever than 
bread and water, and will submit to be 
watched in every step of his progress in 
any. way that may be prescribed by those 
who will institute the inquiry. The experi- 
ment need not be attended by any wager. 

“ We are assured that the low diet of the 
Colonel neither affects his spirits, nor dimin- 
ishes his muscular strength or powers of en- 
durance. His health is good in every re- 
spect, and, though of a light, sinewey form, 
his flesh exhibits the firmness of a gladiator. 
The efficacy of his present system of regi- 
men in protecting him against disease, is 
proved in a striking manner by an adventure 
of his in Jersey City, some time since, 
The Cholera prevailed in the County Poor 
House there, to such an extent, that 4 or 
5 of the inmates died daily, and at last, the 
disorder carried off in one day, the whole 
family of the superintendent, consisting of 
nine persons. The alarm was so great, that 
food was given to the inmates of the house 
atthe end of pitchforks. During the conster- 
nation, Col. Haskett undertook the charge 
of the sufferers, cooked for them, and at- 








When shall we cease from the 


tended them for 17 days, and actually put 
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some of the dead into their coffins. Although | 
confined to bread and water, and using no | 
medical preventives or,remedies whatever, 
he suffered not the least inconvenience, ob- 
served no premonitory symptoms, and was | 
never in better general health. He had | 
been previously cautioned by two respecta- 

ble physicians at home who were apprized | 
of his intended regimen, not to expose him- | 
self to the cholera, as it would most proba- | 
bly prove fatal to him under such an exhaust- 
ed condition of the system. 

“The services rendered by Col. Elaskett, 
at the Poor House, were gratefully acknow- 
ledged at a public meeting of citizens inter- 
ested in the welfare of that institution.” 








TESTIMONY OF THREE SCORE YEARS, 

The envelope which enclosed the follow- 
ing communication contains the name of the 
author, but as he has affixed only the signa- | 
ture ‘* S,” with the date and his place of | 
residence, we insert it accordingly — but | 
would repeat that by giving the real name | 
with the communication, the testimony of 
the writer becomes of more authority with | 
the reader. 

Mr. CampBett,—Sir, I presume I am in- | 
debted to you for the first number of the Gra- |) 
ham Journal of Health, &c. wherein you so- | 
licit information respecting the effect on || 
those who have adopted what is called the || 
Graham system. | 

I will with pleasure state my own case, 
which can be done in very few words. 

I attended a course of Doctor Graham’s 
lectures in the winter of 1836, not however 1 
with an intention or expectation of becoming 
one of his disciples, but merely from curi- 
osity to hear what could be said in favor of 
his system of diet, &c. I had always enjoy- 
ed good health, and been a free liver from 
my youth, and it could not be supposed that I 
should, without good and sufficient cause, 
alter my mode of living ; in fact, I went to his || 
first lecture with a strong prejudice against || 
what I had heard was his system, but when |, 
I heard him, I confess I was agreeably dis- || 
appointed. I followed up the whole course || 
without being absent one evening. The re-|| 
sult was that myself and wife were so well 
convinced that his system was correct, that 
we with some others of the family adopted 
his mode of living in the month of February, 
1836, and have continued in it to this day, 
and feel no disposition to relinquish it.. I 
advise all to hear his arguments before they 
condemn the system. oo always been 
in the habit of eating high seasoned food, 
drinking tea, coffee, wine, and eating sup- 
pers at 9 and 10 o’clock constantly, and 
at the same time continuing in what is call- 
ed good health. I occasionally had a touch 
of the rheumatism, and was some afflicted 
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with what is called heart burning, and found 
myself growing rather corpulent. Should it 
be asked why I altered my way- of living, 
when I enjoyed such general good health 
in my former system, my answer would be 
that I am convinced the Graham way of liv- 
ing is the most rational. 

My first experiment was to discard my 
snuff-box; you must know I was a great 
snuff-taker; I used it for forty years; I gave 
up coffee for one week to ascertain if it had 
any thing to do with heart-burning ; [ found 
that complaint left me. I drank it the next 
week and the heart-burning returned, which 
convinced me that coffee was not good for 
me. I then gave up tea, coffee, wine and 
all stimulating drinks, together with animal 
food ; drank nothing but cold water and now 
enjoy perfect health; I sleep easy, rise with 
the sun, have no unpleasant taste in my 
mouth in the morning, as was formerly the 
case when I took late suppers, and I have a 
good appetite, go through the business of 
the day with perfect ease, face all kinds of 
weather with impunity, and am much more 
elastic than formerly, and feel very grateful 
to Dr. Graham for the benefit I have re- 
ceived from his lectures, and sincerely re- 
commend to all who value health to adopt 
the Graham system so far as practicable. I 
will further state, that for six months after 
commencing my new way of living, I lost in 
weight about thirty pounds. I was reduced 
from 193 to 170 Ibs. ; all my acquaintances 
exclaimed, “‘ how much flesh you have lost, 
that Graham system will be your death.” 
But I felt well and regarded them not. I 
did not lose in weight after six months, but 
gained, and am now consolidated down to 
175 lbs. which is sufficient bulk for any one 
to carry about. 

Respectfully yours, 

Dedham, April 11, 1837. 


P.S. There is one remarkable fact that 
I will mention. You must know that I have 
been bald headed for 8 or 9 years from my 
forehead to the back part of my head. Since 
I have adopted this system, full two-thirds 
of the bald place has been covered with 
hair, and I have no doubt should my life be 


S. 


spared another year that it will be entirely 
I believe this to be an unheard of © 


covered. 
case, that a person upwards of sixty years 
old should have his hair renewed on his 
head that had been bald many years. __‘S. 





Ratsine Wueat. 
Maine have passed a law, allowing every 
man who shall raise twenty bushels of wheat 
in that state, a premium of two dollars, and 
six cents for every additional bushel, which 


we think much better than a tax of double ~ 


the amount. 





The Legislature of © 
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 nivorous animals; and even here the ourang- 
outang retains its accustomed similarity. 
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NEWTON .AND SHELLEY ON DIET. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


_ Comparative anatomy teaches us that man 
resembles frugiverous animals in every thing, 
and carnivorous in nothing: he has neither | 
claws wherewith to seize his prey, nor dis- | 
tinct and pointed teeth to tear the living 
fibre. A mandarin of the first class, with 
nails two inches long, would probably find 
them alone inefficient to hold even a hare. 
After every subterfuge of gluttony, the bull 
must be degraded into the ox, and the ram 
into the wether, by an unnatural and inhu- 
man operation, that the flaccid fibre may 
offer a fainter resistance to rebellious na- 
ture. It is only by softening and disguising 
dead flesh by culinary preparations, tnat it 
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|| fed for some time on flesh by a ship’s crew, 
refused its natural diet at the end of the 
| voyage. ‘There are mumerous instances of 
| horses, sheep, oxen, and even wood-pigeons, 

having been taught to live upon flesh, until 
they have loathed their natural aliment. 
Young children evidently. prefer pastry, 
oranges, apples, and other fruit, to the flesh 
of animals, until by the gradual depravation 
of the digestive organs, the free use of vege- 
| tables has for a time produced Serious incon- 
| veniences: for a time,I say, since there 


| 


| 





'|mever was an instance wherein a change 


| from spirituous liquors and animal food to 
| vegetables and pure water, has failed ulti- 
mately to invigorate the body, by rendering . 
|its juices bland and consentaneous, and to 





is rendered susceptible of mastication or 
digestion; and that the sight of its bloody | 
_juices and raw horror does not excite intol- | 
erable loathing and disgust. Let the advo- 
cate of animal food force himself to a deci- 
sive experiment on its fitness, and, as Plu- 
tarch recommends, tear a living lamb with 
his teeth, and plunging his head into its 
vitals, slake his thirst with the steaming 
blood; when fresh from the deed of horror, 
Jet him revert to the irresistible instincts of 
nature that would rise in judgment against 
it, and say Nature formed me for such work 
as this. Then, and then only, would he be 
consistent. 

Man resembles no carnivorous, animal. 
There is no exception, unless man be one, 
to the rule of herbivorous animals having 
cellulated colons. 

The ourang-outang perfectly resembles 
man both in the order and number of his 
teeth. The ourang-outang is the most an- 
thropomorphous of the ape tribe, all of which 
are strictly frugiverous. There is no other 


| restore to the mind that cheerfulness and 
| elasticity, which not one in fifty possesses 
|on the present system. A love of strong 
liquors is also with difficulty taught to in- 
fants. Almost every one remembers the 
wry faces which the first glass of Port pro- 
duced. Unsophisticated instinct is invari- 
ably unerring; but to decide on the fitness 
of animal food, from the perverted appetites 
which its constrained adoption produces, is 
to make the criminal a judge in his own 
cause: it is even worse, it is appealing to 
the infatuated drunkard in a question of the 
salubrity of brandy. 

What is the cause of morbid action in the 
animal system? Not the air we breathe, for 
our fellow denizens of nature breathe the 
same uninjured; not the water we drink, if 
remote from the pollutions of man and his 
inventions,* for the animals drink it too; 
not the earth we tread upon: not the unob- 
scured sight of glorious nature, in the wood, 
the field, or the expanse of sky and ocean; 
nothing that we are or doin common with 





species of animals, which live on different | 
food, in which this analogy exists. In many | 
frugiverous animals, the canine teeth are | 
more pointed and distinct than those of man. | 
The resemblance also of the human stomach > 
to that of the ourang-outang is greater than | 
to that of any other animal. 

The intestines are also identical with 
those of herbivorous animals, which present | 
a large surface for absorption, and have | 
ample and cellulated colons. The cecum 
also, though short, is larger than that of car- | 


The structure of the human frame then is 
that of one fitted to a pure vegetable diet, 
in every essential particular. It is true, 


that the reluctance to abstain from animal 
food, in those who have been long accus- 
tomed to its stimulus, is so great in some 
persons of weak minds, as to be scarcely 
overcome; but this is far from bringing any 
argument in its favor. 





A lamb which was 


the undiseased inhabitants of the forest. 
Something then wherein we differ from them; - 
our habit of altering our food by fire, so that 
our appetite is no longer a just criterion for 
the fitu.ss of its gratification. Except in 
children there remain no traces of that in- 
stinct which determines, in all other ani- 
mals, what aliment is natural or otherwise ; 
and so perfectly obliterated are they in the 
reasoning adults of our species, that it has 
become necessary to urge considerations 
drawn from comparative anatomy, to prove 
that we are naturally frugiverous. 

Crime is madness. Madness is disease. 
Whenever the cause of disease shall be dis- 
covered, the root from which vice and mis- 





* The necessity of resorting to some means of 
purifying water, and the diseases which arise from 
its adulteration in civilized countries, is sufficiently 
apparent. See Dr. Lambe’s Reports on Cancer. I 
do not assert that the use of water is in itself unnat- 
ural, but that the unperverted palate would swallow 
no liquid capable of occasioning disease. 
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ery have so long overshadowed the globe, | 
will lie bare to the axe. All the exertions | 
of man, from that moment, may be consid- 
ered as tending to the clear profit of his 
species. No sane mind in a sane body 
resolves upon a real crime. It is a man of 
violent passions, bloodshot eyes, and swollen 
veins, that alone can grasp the knife of mur. 
der. The system of a simple diet promises 
no Utopian advantages. It is no mere re- 
form of legislation, whilst the ‘furious pas- 
sions and evil propensities of the human |! 
heart, in which it had its origin, are still 
unassuaged. It strikes at the root of all 
evil, and is an experiment which may be 
tried with success, not alone by nations, but 
by small societies, families, and even indi- 
viduals. In no cases has a return to vege- |) 
table diet produced the slightest injury; in 
most it has been attended with changes un- 
deniably beneficial. Should ever a physi- 
cian be born with the genius of Locke, I 
am persuaded that he might trace all bodily 
and mental derangements to our unnatural 
habits, as clearly as that philosopher has 
traced all knowledge to sensation. What 


prolific sources of disease are not those min- || 


eral and vegetable poisons that have been 
introduced for its extirpation! How many 
thousands have become murderers and rob- 
bers, bigots and domestic tyrants, dissolute 
and abandoned adventurers, from the use of |! 
fermented liquors; who, had they slaked 
their thirst only with pure water, would have 
lived but to diffuse the happiness of their own 
unperverted feelings. How many ground- || 
less opinions and absurd institutions have 
not received a general sanction from the 
sottishness and intemperance of individuals! 
Who will assert that, had the populace of 
Paris satisfied their hunger at the ever-fur- 
nished table of vegetable nature, they would 
have lent their brutal suffrage to the pro- 
scription-list of Robespierre? Could a set 
of men whose passions were not: perverted 
by unnatural stimuli, look with coolness on 
an auto da fe. 
being of gentle feelings rising from his neal 
of roots, would take delight in sports of | 
blood? Was Nero a man of temperate life? 
Could you read calm -health in his cheek, 
flushed with ungovernable propensities of 
hatred for the human race? Did Muley 
Ismail’s pulse beat evenly, was his skin 
transparent, did his eyes beam with health- 
fulness, and its invariable concomitants, 
cheerfulness and benignity? Though his- 
tory has decided none of these questions, a 
child could not hesitate to answer in the 
negative. Surely the bile-suffused cheek of 


Buonaparte, his wrinkled brow, and yellow 
eye, the ceaseless inquietude of his nervous 
system, speak no less plainly the character 
of his unresting ambition than his murders 


Is it to be believed that a || 
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and his victories. It is impossible, had 
Buonaparte descended from a race of vege- 
table feeders, that he could have had either 
| the inclination or the power to ascend the 
|throne of the Bourbons. The desire of 
‘tyranny could scarcely be excited in the 
individual, the power to tyrannize would 
certainly not be delegated by a society nei- 
ther frenzied by inebriation, nor rendered 
impotent and irrational by disease. Preg- 
nant indeed with inexhaustible calamity is 
the renunciation of instinct, as it concerns 
| our physical nature ; arithmetic cannot enu- 
merate, nur reason perhaps suspect the mul- 
| titudinous sources of disease in civilized 
\life. Even common water, that apparently 
'innoxious pabulum, when corrupted by the 
‘filth of populous cities, is a deadly and insid- 
ious destroyer. Who can wonder that all 
‘the inducements held out by God himself 
‘in the Bible, to virtue, should have been 
, Vainer than a nurse’s tale, whilst Christians 
| are in the daily practice of all those habits 
| which have infected with disease and crime, 
not only the reprobate sons, but these favor- 
/ed children of the common Fathegs love. 
[To be continued. | 

















HOW SHALL WE BEGIN? 
Mr. CaMBELL,—Sir, I find among those of my 
| acquaintance, and I suppose it is the case with many 
| others, who wish to make a change in their diet, 
| that they often ask the question how shall we begin? 


or in othewwords what kinds of food or particular 
| dishes shall we dispense with first? and what shall 
| we substitute fur those we abandon? how shall we 
proceed in the adoption of a new course of living, in 


| order to experience the least inconvenience from the — 


change? I hope for the benefit of those who have 
| hot attended Mr. Graham’s Lectures, these questions 
| may be answered in some future number of your 
| Journal. P. 


Granam on Breap. —-Light and Stearns have 7 
published Dr. Graham’s ‘* Treatise on Bread and — 
| Bread-making,’’ price thirty-seven and a half cents; ~ 


| for sale at this office. 








Scotia. Eastport potatoes which took the lead last 
| year are not so good this, probably owing to the 

season. Many of the potatoes from Nova Scotia are 
| not good; the best we have seen are from the district 
; called Lunenburg, where no other manure is used in 
producing them but the sea-weed; they are of a flat 
| shape and blue complexion. 





Norice.—Convenient rooms with board on the 


city. For, information enquire at this office. 
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Nova Scotia Porarors.—The best potatoes to 
| be found in our market are those raised in Nova — 


Graham System, can be had in the south part of the} 
























